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European  Agreements  for  Post-War  Reconstruction 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


WHILE  Hitler  is  seeking  to  consolidate  on  the 
European  continent  the  political  and  economic 
structure  of  the  Nazi  “new  order,”*  representatives 
of  Europe’s  conquered  countries  in  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  trying  to  formu¬ 
late  a  program  for  the  post-war  period  which 
might  offer  a  concrete  alternative  to  Hitler’s  plans. 
In  formulating  their  program,  these  European  rep¬ 
resentatives  start  from  the  premise  that  it  will 
prove  impossible,  even  if  it  should  seem  desirable, 
to  restore  the  political,  economic  and  social  order 
that  existed  on  the  continent  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War.^ 

The  revolutionary  character  of  the  present  war, 
which  has  already  wrought  cataclysmic  changes  in 
the  fabric  of  the  entire  world,  is  now  taken  more 
or  less  for  granted  hy  post-war  planners.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  would  remake  Europe  on  a 
pattern  other  than  the  Nazi  pattern  recognize  that 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  Hitler’s  success  on 
the  continent  was  the  disunity,  often  bordering  on 
anarchy,  which  prevailed  among  the  European 
nations.  This  disunity  must  be  traced  to  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  the  great  jx)wers,  which  again  and  again  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  efforts  of  the  small  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  to  achieve  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  collaboration,  and  thus  left  them 
vulnerable  to  Nazi  pressure.^®  The  leaders  of  these 
small  countries  can  only  hope  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  present  conflict,  the  great  powers  will  recognize 
their  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  security  on  the  European  continent. 

What  anti-Nazi  Europeans  are  striving  to  evolve 
is  a  program  that  would  not  merely  denounce  the 
Nazi  new  order,  but  would  offer  a  practicable 
basis  on  which  the  nations  of  Europe  could  start 
to  rebuild  during  the  transition  period  expected  to 
elapse  between  the  suspension  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  more  or  less  general  pacification  of  the 


world.^  In  their  efforts  to  draft  such  a  program  ! 
European  statesmen,  as  well  as  representatives  of  | 
employers  and  workers,  have  begun  to  put  some 
practical  content  into  the  “diplomatic  mold”  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.'*  The  documents  embodying 
the  first  results  of  these  efforts,  drawn  up  by  rep-  1 
resentatives  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  i 
Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  other  docu¬ 
ments  signed  by  some  or  all  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  are  published  in  this  Report — not  because 
they  represent  anything  like  a  definitive  plan  for 
post-war  reconstruction  of  Europe,  but  because 
they  are  useful  signposts  indicating  the  way  anti- 
Nazi  Europeans  are  thinking  about  the  future.  It 
is  especially  important  for  people  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  to  whom  Europe  looks  for  all 
kinds  of  aid  in  the  post-war  period,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  main  trends  of  European 
thought  on  this  subject,  as  reflected  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  under  review. 

AVOIDAN’CE  OF  TERRITORIAL  ISSUES 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  docu-  ) 
ments  is  that,  with  one  notable  exception,  they 
make  no  attempt  to  define  in  advance  the  terri¬ 
torial  boundaries  of  a  reconstructed  Europe.  The  ! 
representatives  of  conquered  countries  assume  that, 
in  case  of  victory  by  the  United  Nations,  Germany 
will  surrender  the  territories  it  has  seized  on  the  > 
continent  since  193H,  beginning  with  the  conquest  j 
of  Austria.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  exact  geographic  or  ethnographic  | 
lines  to  be  drawn  after  the  war  in  the  areas  of  ! 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  which  have  been  ' 
a  subject  of  controversy  for  many  centuries.'  The 
representatives  of  the  conquered  countries  realize, 
of  course,  that  to  raise  boundary  questions  at  this 
juncture  would  merely  inject  controversy  and 
recrimination  into  the  already  complex  and  diffi- 


1.  The  economic  structure  established  in  Europe  by  the  Nazis 
will  be  analyzed  in  a  forthcominff  issue  of  Foreign  Policy 
Reports. 

2.  Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  “Czechoslovakia’s  Struggle  for  Freedom,” 
The  Dalhoufie  Review  (Halifax,  N.S.),  October  1941,  p.  12; 
Constantin  Fotitch,  "What  Southeastern  Europe  Expects,”  Free 
World  tNew  York),  November  1941. 

2a.  Joseph  Hanc,  Tornado  Across  Eastern  Europe  (New  York, 
Greystone  Press,  1942). 


3.  See  V.  M.  Dean,  “The  Struggle  for  World  Order,”  Headline  I 
Boo\s,  No.  32  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Novem¬ 
ber  1941),  p.  88. 

4.  For  criticism  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  suggestions  how 
to  give  practical  meaning  to  its  provisions,  see  John  Foster 
Dulles,  “Peace  Without  Platitudes,”  Fortune,  January  1942, 
pp.  42  IT. 

5.  A  summary  of  Europe’s  principal  territorial  problems  will 
be  presented  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 
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cult  relations  of  the  United  Nations.  The  govern- 
mcnts-in-exile,  moreover,  are  aware  that  final  de¬ 
cisions  ahout  Europe’s  boundaries  will  depend  not 
only  on  their  desires,  but  on  the  outcome  ol  the 
war  and  on  the  post-war  policies  of  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  only  exception  to  this  apparently  studied 
avoidance  of  territorial  controversies  is  Article  i 
of  the  Russian-Polish  Treaty  of  July  30,  1941,  in 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  “recognizes  the  Soviet-German 
treaties  of  1939  as  to  territorial  changes  in  Poland 
as  having  lost  their  validity.”  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  under  these  treaties,  the  U.S.S.R.  obtained 
control  of  eastern  Poland,  while  Germany  took 
over  the  rest  of  the  country.  Except  for  this  nega¬ 
tive  statement,  a  definite  effort  is  made  in  the 
documents  published  in  this  Report  to  avoid  ref¬ 
erence  to  border  problems.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  overcome  these  problems  by  plans  for 
the  formation  of  customs  unions,  the  development 
of  communications,  and  the  use  of  the  seaports  of 
maritime  countries  by  those  which  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea.  The  provisions  with  respect  to  sea¬ 
ports,  if  carried  out,  would  tend  to  resolve  recurring 
conflicts  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and 
Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other,  regarding 
use  of  the  Greek  port  of  Salonika,*’  and  would 
assure  Czechoslovakia  unhampered  access  to  the 
Polish  port  of  Gdynia.  . 

National  Sovereignty  vs.  Federation 

European  post-war  planners  admit  that  the  small 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Balkans 
especially,  did  not  have  sufficient  industrial  and 
hence  military  power  to  resist  single-handed  the 
pressures  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  one 
time  or  another  by  their  powerful  neighbors,  Cier- 
many  and  Russia.  They  recognize  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  small  countries  will  have  to  seek  strength 
in  some  form  of  unity.  As  a  result,  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  consider  mutual  renunciation  of  a  measure 
of  national  sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  achieving 
doser  political,  economic  and  military  collabora¬ 
tion.'  While  they  are  interested  in  the  eventual 
reorganization  of  the  League,  or  the  creation  of 
some  new  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  achieve  more  practical,  if  less 
spectacular,  results  by  making  a  modest  beginning 
toward  collaboration  through  regional  federations.® 

According  to  Dr.  Benes,  the  following  eight 

6.  Nicholas  Mirkovitch,  “The  Grcck-Yugoslav  Treaty  and  the 
Balkans,”  AVm'  Europe  (New  York),  February  1942,  p.  67. 

7-  Bones,  “Czechoslovakia’s  Struggle  for  Freedom,”  cited. 

Mirkovitch,  “The  Greck-Yugoslav  Treaty  and  the  Balkans,” 
died;  Bcncs,  “The  Present  War  and  the  Future  Peace,”  a  lec¬ 
ture  given  at  Aberdeen  University,  November  10,  1941,  News 
flashes  from  Czechoslota)(ia  under  Nazi  Domination  (Chicago), 
lanuary  5,  1942. 
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blocs  will  exist  in  Europe  after  the  war:  (i)  West¬ 
ern  Europe  (France,  13ritain,  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land);  (2)  Germany  (which  he  would  like  to  see 
restricted  to  its  pre-1938  frontiers  and  transformed 
into  a  decentralized  confederation — a  move  which 
would  reduce  the  domination  of  Prussia  over  the 
other  elements  of  the  German  nation);  (3)  Italy; 
(4)  Central  Europe;  (5)  the  Balkans;  (6)  the 
Soviet  Union;  (7)  the  Scandinavian  bloc;  and 
(8)  Spain  and  Portugal.^  The  two  regional  fed¬ 
erations  foreshadowed  by  the  documents  published 
in  this  Report  are  a  federation  of  Central  Europe, 
which  would  have  as  its  nucleus  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  but  might  be  open  to  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  possibly  Rumania;  and  a  Balkan 
federation,  which  would  have  as  its  nucleus  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia,  but  might  be  open  to  Bulgaria, 
Albania  and  Turkey,  and  possibly  Rumania  (the 
latter  country  appears  in  the  lists  drawn  up  for 
both  federations). 

“Free  and  Legal  Governments” 

To  organize  even  these  two  territorially  limited 
federations,  which  could  be  geared  into  whatever 
League  or  Commonwealth  of  Nations  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  organized,  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Balkans  will  have  to  attain  what  Dr. 
Benes  describes  as  “a  certain  minimum  common 
political  and  economic  level.”*”  The  Czechs  have 
long  contended  that  the  existence,  side  by  side,  in 
Eastern  Europe  of  democratic  and  industrially 
advanced  countries  like  Czechoslovakia,  and  agri¬ 
culturally  backward,  semi-feudal  countries  like 
Hungary  created  an  initial  obstacle  to  collabora¬ 
tion,  since  this  meant  that  the  peoples  of  the  region 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean  were 
living  in  different  periods  of  history.  T  he  Greek- 
Yugoslav  Agreement  of  January  15,  1942,  looks  to 
the  eventual  leveling  of  political  conditions  in  the 
countries  of  that  region,  by  providing  for  adhesion 
to  its  terms  “by  governments  freely  and  legally 
constituted.”  It  thus  expresses  the  hope  that  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  coerced  or  persuaded  by  Hitler  to 
fight  for  the  Nazi  cause — Rumania,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria — may  change  their  internal  regimes  once 
they  are  freed  of  Nazi  rule.  It  is  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  step,  if  taken  alone,  would  be  only 
a  small  contribution  to  the  leveling  advocated  by 
Benes. 

The  kind  of  internal  order  that  might  make  the 
countries  of  this  region  acceptable  for  entrance 
into  the  two  pro{X)sed  federations  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  in  the  Polish-Czechoslovak  Declaration 
of  November  ii,  1940,  which  recognizes  “the  prin- 

9.  Benes,  “The  Present  War  and  the  Future  Peace,”  cited. 

10.  Benes,  “Czechoslovakia’s  Struggle  for  Freedom,”  cited; 
see  also  Fotitch,  “What  Southeastern  F.urope  Expects,”  cited. 
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ciple  of  freedom  and  justice  as  constituting  the 
moral  foundation  of  all  our  common  civilization.” 
The  Polish-Czechoslovak  Agreement  of  January 
23,  1942  provides  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
states  included  in  the  Central  European  federation 
will  guarantee  the  citizens  “freedom  of  conscience, 
personal  freedom,  freedom  of  learning,  freedom 
of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  freedom  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  association,  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  free  admission  of  all  citizens  to  the 
performance  of  all  state  functions,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  control  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  representative  national  belies 
by  means  of  free  elections.”  According  to  Dr. 
Penes,  the  internal  organization  of  each  state- 
member  of  a  federation  or  League  of  Nations 
should  be  of  profound  concern  to  all  its  fellow- 
members.  The  phrase  “self-governing”  nations,  he 
contends,  should  not  be  used,  as  in  the  League 
C'ovenant,  to  describe  merely  countries  which  en¬ 
joy  national  sovereignty  (even  though  they  may 
be  governed  by  dictatorships),  but  should  be 
broadened  to  describe  states  whose  people  govern 
themselves  freely.  Dr.  Benes  would  therefore  as¬ 
sure  all  individuals  within  each  state-member  of 
the  federation  “a  fundamental  degree  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  both  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial.”"  At  the  same  time,  he  believes  that  the 
problem  of  adjusting  highly  explosive  nationality 
problems  in  the  multinational  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  would  be  greatly  aided  by 
orderly  and  humane  transfer  of  populations,  on 
the  model  of  that  effected  between  (Greece  and 
Turkey  after  the  war  of  1922." 

Bi.i'eprints  k)r  Federation 

T  he  administrative  organs  of  the  two  proposed 
federations  which,  if  they  are  established,  would 
span  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
.\cgcan,  are  described  in  the  Polish-('zechoslovak 
Declaration  of  January  2^,  1942  and  the  Greek- 
'^'ugoslav  Agreement  of  January  15,  1942.  Of  the 
two,  the  (jreek-Yugoslav  Agreement  is  the  more 
explicit.  It  would  set  up  a  Political  Organ,  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
an  Ixonomic  and  Financial  Organ  constituted  hv 
two  members  of  each  government  competent  in 
economic  and  financial  matters.  These  two  organs 
would  meet  at  regular  intervals.  There  would  also 
be  a  Permanent  Military  Organ,  on  which  the 
member  governments  would  be  represented  by 
I  heir  (diiefs  of  Staff,  and  which  would  constitute 

11.  Hcnc^,  “The  New  Order  in  Europe,”  The  Xinctcctit/i 
('fiitiiry  and  After  (London),  September  1941,  p.  155. 

12.  Hud.:  also  “Czcchosluvakia’s  Strujifjle  for  Freedom,”  cited. 


a  Common  General  Staff  of  the  national  armies  of  I 
the  member-states,  working  side  by  side  with  [ 
their  regular  national  general  staffs.  The  Military  I 
Organ  would  be  composed  of  two  bureaus,  one  | 
for  the  army  and  air  force,  and  the  other  for  the 
navy.  The  Political,  Economic  and  Financial,  and 
Military  Organs  would  have  the  assistance  of  a 
Permanent  Bureau,  which  would  consist  of  three 
sections — political,  economic  and  financial,  and  | 
military — and  would  prepare  material  for  their  \ 
consideration,  as  well  as  supervise  the  application 
of  their  decisions.  In  addition,  the  presidents  of 
the  Councils  of  Ministers  of  the  member-states 
would  meet  whenever  circumstances  required  to 
discuss  questions  of  a  general  order  of  interest  to 
the  federation,  and  measures  would  be  taken  to 
facilitate  regular  meetings  between  parliamentary 
delegations  of  states  composing  the  federation. 

The  Political  Organ,  under  the  Greek-Yugoslav 
Agreement,  would  coordinate  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  member-states;  prepare  projects  for  agree¬ 
ments  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  between 
them;  and  coordinate  efforts  for  effecting  “a 
rapprochement  of  public  opinion”  among  member-  ! 
states.  The  Economic  Organ  would  coordinate 
the  policies  of  foreign  trade  and  customs  tariffs, 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  customs 
union;  elaborate  common  economic  plans  for 
member-states;  and  improve  communications  of 
all  kinds  between  them.  The  Military  Organ  j 
would  coordinate  the  defense  preparations  of  I 
member-.states,  adopt  a  common  plan  of  defense  j 
.:iul  a  common  type  of  armament,  and  prepare  to 
defend  the  European  frontiers  of  member-states. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  Polish- 
O.echoslovak  and  Greek-Yugoslav  Agreements  i 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  channels  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  ' 
non-governmental  elements  in  the  member-.states,  | 
and  of  giving  public  opinion  an  opportunity  to  , 
make  itself  felt.  These  provisions  seek  to  answer  the  ‘ 
objection  raised  concerning  the  League  of  Na-  ^ 
tions  which,  according  to  its  critics,  was  altogether 
too  much  an  organ  of  governments,  and  provided  i 
no  representation  lor  the  public  opinion  of 
member-states. 

The  administrative  framework  sketched  out  in  • 
the  (>reek-\’ugoslav  Agreement  is  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  is  still  general  in  character,  and  I 
is  inspired,  especially  in  its  military  provisions,  j 
w  ih  the  very  spirit  of  defense  which  proved  the  j 
ruin  of  small  countries  in  the  Second  World  : 
W.ir."  This  defensive  attitude,  how'ever,  is  rc.id-  ' 
ily  explained  by  the  industrial  w'eakness  of  the 

I  F(»r  criticism  on  these  lines,  see  "l^uropean  Federations, 
The  Eennomist  (London),  ]anuary  24,  1942,  p.  94. 
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countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  tolerated,  when 
it  was  not  actually  promoted,  by  the  advanced 
Western  powers.  To  defend  themselves  even  on  a 
limited  scale  against  renewal  of  German  expan¬ 
sion,  the  members  of  the  proposed  federations 
would  have  to  pcxil  their  raw  materials  and 
industrial  resources.  In  other  words,  an  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  which  merely  revived  the  type 
of  loose  alliance  that  existed  before  1939  in  the 
Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan  Union  would 
be  but  a  weak  defense  against  renewal  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  Drang  nach  Osten.  The  Western  powers, 
which  after  the  war  will  be  called  upon  to  give 
political,  economic  and  military  aid  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  countries  of  this  region,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  insist  on  subordination  of  these  countries’ 
centuries-old  conflicts  to  the  need  for  close  co¬ 
ordination  of  political  and  economic  systems.  At 
the  same  time,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  would  be  justified  in  demanding 
n  that  the  Western  powers  no  longer  act  as  “absentee 
a  landlords,’’  ready  to  take  their  oil,  copper  and 
other  resources,  but  with  no  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  political  security,  economic  advance¬ 
ment  or  social  welfare. 

Looking  to  a  New  Order 

Such  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
I  ern  powers  will  be  all  the  more  important  because, 
as  indicated  by  the  documents  under  review,  the 
conquered  countries  look  in  one  way  or  another, 
during  the  pericxl  of  post-war  reconstruction,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  democratic  economic  and 
j  social  order.  The  Russian-Polish  Declaration  of 
December  4,  1941  expresses  hopes  for  a  “durable 
f  and  just  peace,’’  to  be  achieved  “through  a  new 
i  organization  of  international  relations  on  the  basis 
'  of  unification  of  the  democratic  countries  in  a 
•  durable  alliance’’ — Russia,  in  this  document,  being 
classified  as  a  democracy.  Britain,  the  British  Do- 
'  minions  and  the  governments-in-exile,  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  June  12,  1941,  declared  that  “the  only 
true  basis  for  enduring  peace  is  the  willing  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  free  peoples  in  a  world  in  which, 
^  ^  relieved  of  the  menace  of  aggression,  all  may  enjoy 
economic  and  social  security.’’  The  government, 
j  employers’  and  workers’  delegations  of  the  Central 
European  and  Balkan  countries,  in  their  Dcclara- 
'  I  tion  of  November  4,  1941  at  the  International  La- 
I  bor  Gmference  in  New  York,  went  further,  and 
I  expressed  their  intention  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  standards  of  both  workers  and  peasants 
in  that  area  of  Europe.  Their  objective  is  to  save 
“a  hundred  million  inhabitants”  of  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Balkans  “from  their  present  state 


of  wretchedness  by  assuring  them  the  possibility 
of  stable  employment,  guaranteed  by  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  by  the  development  of  their  industries, 
agriculture  and  merchant  marine,”  and  their  in¬ 
clusion  “within  the  sphere  of  international  ex¬ 
changes  of  goods  and  services.” 

The  profound  social  changes  anticipated  by  anti- 
Nazi  Europeans  during  and  after  the  war  will,  in 
their  opinion,  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  and  less 
painful  way  if,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
narrow  national  boundaries  of  individual  small 
states,  they  can  be  effected  within  the  framework 
of  a  federation.  Such  a  federation,  it  is  believed, 
would  permit  large-scale  treatment  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  seasonal  unemployment  or  development  of 
backward  agricultural  areas.''*  Dr.  Benes  contends 
that  only  by  carrying  out  these  social  changes  with¬ 
in  a  regional,  or  European,  or  world  system  can 
the  smaller  countries  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  avoid  violent  social  revolution  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  communism.”  Fear  of  communism, 
however,  should  not,  according  to  Dr.  Benes,  lead 
to  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  European  com¬ 
munity  of  nations.  Otherwise,  he  thinks,  Germany 
would  once  more  gain  ascendancy  in  the  East,  and 
the  proposed  federations  of  Central  Europe  and 
the  Balkans  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  nec¬ 
essary  equilibrium  between  the  two  great  powers 
on  which  they  border — Germany  and  Russia.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  European  post-war 
planners,  a  strong  but  peace-minded  Russia  would 
be  a  bulwark  for  the  weak  countries  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  Balkans,  which  might  then 
achieve  a  period  of  peace  sufficiently  long  to  attain 
the  level  of  political  development  and  economic 
advancement  needed  to  assure  stability  in  that 
battle-scarred  region. 

Two  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
documents  under  review  is  that  they  eschew 
grandiose  paper  schemes  for  international  organ¬ 
ization,  and  contemplate  internal  reconstruction  of 
national  states  on  the  lines  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
definition  of  the  “four  freedoms.”  These  docu¬ 
ments  testify  to  the  growing  realization  that  inter¬ 
national  institutions,  like  other  human  institutions, 
are  the  product  of  organic  growth,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  spring  full-fledged  out  of  treaties  and 
covenants,  no  matter  how  well  formulated.  They 
also  testify  to  the  prevailing  belief  that,  in  the  next 
peace  settlement,  boundary  problems  and  contro¬ 
versies  over  the  disposition  of  colonies  and  raw 
materials  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  desire  to 
promote  human  welfare  through  world-wide  im¬ 
provement  of  economic  and  social  conditions. 

14.  Benes,  “The  Present  VV'ar  and  the  Future  Peace,”  cited. 

15.  Ibid. 
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In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  United  States 
concerning  problems  of  post-war  reconstruction,  the 


Foreign  Policy  Association 
group  of  documents  which 
struction  of  Europe. 

Declaration  by  Uniitj)  Nations’ 

January  i,  1942 

A  joint  declaration  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  llritain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  China,  Australia,  Belgium,  Can¬ 
ada,  C>)sta  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Po¬ 
land,  South  Africa,  Yugoslavia. 

The  governments  signatory  hereto. 

Having  subscribed  to  a  common  program  of 
purposes  and  principles  emltodied  in  the  joint  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
dated  August  14,  1941,  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  being  convinced  that  complete  victory 
over  their  enemies  is  essential  to  defend  life,  lib- 

Thc  United  States  of  America, 

By  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

On  behalf  of  the  (iovernment  of  the 
LInion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

MAXIM  LITVMNOFF,  Ambassador. 

National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
TSE-VUNG  SOONG,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

By  R.  (L  CASEY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 

By  Cte  R.  V.  1).  STRATEN. 

Canada, 

By  LEIGHTON  McCARTHY. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 

By  HUfJUES  LE  GALLAIS. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 

A.  LOUDON. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 

By  FRANK  LANGSTONE. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 

By  LEON  DF.  B.AYLE. 

The  Kingdom  of  Norway, 

By  W.  MUNTHE  DE  MORGENSTIERNE. 


is  publishing  this  selected 
deal  with  plans  for  recon- 


erty,  independence  and  religious  freedom,  and  to  > 

preserve  human  rights  and  justice  in  their  own  \ 

lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  and  that  they  are 
now  engaged  in  a  common  struggle  against  savage  ] 

and  brutal  forces  seeking  to  subjugate  the  world,  , 

declare:  | 

(1)  Each  government  pledges  itself  to  employ  , 

its  full  re.sources,  military  or  economic,  against 
those  members  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  its  adher-  j 
ents  with  which  such  government  is  at  war. 

(2)  Each  government  pledges  itself  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  governments  signatory  hereto  and  not 
to  make  a  separate  armistice  or  peace  with  the 
enemies. 

The  foregoing  declaration  may  be  adhered  to 
by  other  nations  which  are,  or  which  may  be,  ^ 
rendering  material  assistance  and  contributions  in  ^ 

the  struggle  for  victory  over  Hitlerism.  ' 

Done  at  Washington,  ^ 

January  First,  1942.  ^ 

The  Republic  of  Panama,  2 

By  JAEN  GUARDIA. 

The  Republic  of  Poland, 

By  JAN  CIECHANOWSKl. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 

By  LUIS  FERNANDEZ. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba, 

By  AURELIO  F.  CONCHESO. 

Czechoslovak  Republic,  ! 

By  V.  S.  HURB.AN. 

The  Dominican  Republic, 

By  J.  M.  TRONCOSO.  ; 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador, 

By  C.  A.  ALFARO. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece, 

By  CIMDN  P.  DIAMANTOPOULOS.  C 

Hie  Republic  of  Guatemala,  .] 

By  ENR1(.)UE  LOPl-Z-HERRARTE. 

l  a  Republiipie  (I’l  I.iiti. 

Par  FERNAND  DENNIS.  ” 

The  Republic  of  1  londuras,  ^ 

By  JULIAN  R.  CACERES.  ai 

India,  Cl 

GIRJA  SHANKAR  BAJP.^I. 

The  Union  of  South  .Africa, 

By  RALPH  W.  CLOSE.  ^ 

The  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia, 

By  CONSTANTIN  A.  FOTITCH.  , 


Drpiirtmcnt  of  Sta:c  Bulletin,  lanuary  ig42,  pp.  4-4. 
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The  Four  Freedoms^ 

Excerpt  from  President  Roosevelt's  Annual  Message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  January  6,  ig,fi 

“In  the  future  days  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon 
four  essential  human  freedoms. 

“The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

“The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in  the 
world. 

“The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which,  trans¬ 
lated  into  world  terms,  means  economic  under¬ 
standings  which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a 
healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

“The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear,  which,  trans¬ 
lated  into  world  terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a 
thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  posi- 
I  tion  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against 
any  neighbor — anywhere  in  the  world. 

“That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millenium.  It  is 
a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in 
our  own  time  and  generation.  That  kind  of  world 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  so-called  “new  order” 
of  tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to  create  with 
the  crash  of  a  bomb. 

“To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  con- 

2.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  ii,  1941,  p.  7. 


ception — the  moral  order.  A  good  society  is  able 
to  face  schemes  of  world  domination  and  foreign 
revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history 
we  have  been  engaged  in  change,  in  a  perpetual, 
peaceful  revolution,  a  revolution  which  goes  on 
steadily,  quietly,  adjusting  itself  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions  without  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
quicklime  in  the  ditch.  The  world  order  which 
we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free  countries,  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

“This  nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the  hands, 
heads  and  hearts  of  its  millions  of  free  men  and 
women,  and  its  faith  in  freedom  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  God,  Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of 
human  rights  everywhere.  Our  support  gr)es  to 
those  who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights  and  keep 
them.  Our  strength  is  our  unity  of  purpose. 

“To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save 
victory.” 

Excerpt  from  President  Roosevelt’s  radio  address 
of  February  2^,  7942 

“We  of  the  United  Nations  are  agreed  on  certain 
broad  principles  in  the  kind  of  peace  we  seek.  The 
Atlantic  Charter  applies  not  only  to  the  parts  of 
the  world  that  border  the  Atlantic  but  to  the 
whole  world;  disarmament  of  aggressors,  self- 
determination  of  nations  and  peoples,  and  the 
four  freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear.” 


Resolution  of  Allied  Govt.rnments^ 

June  12,  1941 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Belgium,  the  Provisional  Ciovernment 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  (lovernmcnts  of  Circece, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland 
•ind  Yugoslavia,  and  the  representatives  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle,  leader  of  Free  Frenchmen,  engaged 
together  in  the  fight  against  aggression,  arc  re¬ 
solved  : 

I.  That  they  will  continue  the  struggle  against 

Report  of  the  Proeeeilingf  of  the  hiter-etllieil  Meeting  held 
It  London  at  St.  fames'!  Palace  on  June  12,  1941  (London,  H.M. 
Stationery  OHicc,  1941,  Cmd.  6285),  p.  15. 


German  or  Italian  aggression  until  victory  has 
been  won  and  they  will  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  this  struggle  to  the  utmost  of  their  respective 
capacities; 

2.  There  can  be  no  settled  peace  and  prosperity 
so  long  as  free  peoples  are  coerced  by  violence 
into  submission  to  domination  by  Germany  or  her 
associates  or  live  under  the  threat  of  such  coercion; 

3.  That  the  only  true  basis  for  enduring  peace 
is  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  free  peoples  in  a 
world  in  which,  relieved  of  the  menace  of  ag¬ 
gression,  all  may  enjoy  economic  and  social  se¬ 
curity;  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  work  to¬ 
gether  with  other  free  peoples  both  in  war  and 
peace  to  this  end. 
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Atlantic  Charter"* 

August  14,  1941 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill,  represent¬ 
ing  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  met  together,  deem  it  right  to 
make  known  certain  common  principles  in  the 
national  policies  of  their  respective  countries  on 
which  they  base  their  hopes  for  a  better  future  for 
the  world. 

FIRST,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  other; 

SECOND,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned; 

THIRD,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them; 

FOURTH,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect 
for  their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en¬ 
joyment  by  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  van¬ 
quished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity; 

FIFTH,  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved 
labor  standards,  economic  adjustment,  and  social 
security; 

SIXTH,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  established  a  peace  which 
will  alTord  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in 
safety  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which  will 
afTord  assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands 
may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
want; 

SEVENTH,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men 
to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans  without  hin¬ 
drance; 

EIGHTH,  they  believe  that  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons, 
must  come  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force. 
Since  no  future  peace  can  be  maintained  if  land, 
sea  or  air  armaments  continue  to  be  employed  by 
nations  which  threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggres¬ 
sion  outside  of  their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pend¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  permanent 
system  of  general  security,  that  the  disarmament 
of  such  nations  is  essential.  They  will  likewise  aid 
and  encourage  all  other  practicable  measures  which 
will  lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing 
burden  of  armaments. 

Franklin  D.  Roosen'elt 
Winston  S.  Churchill 

Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  August  16,  1941,  p.  125. 


POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK  DECLARATION^  I 

November  11,  1940  ! 

The  Polish  Government  and  the  Provisional 
Czechoslovak  Government  have  decided  to  issue 
the  following  declaration:  Imbued  with  an  inflex¬ 
ible  faith  that  the  heroic  struggle  now  being  waged 
by  Great  Britain,  together  with  her  Allies,  against 
German  tyranny  will  end  in  the  final  defeat  of  the 
forces  of  evil  and  destruction;  animated  by  the 
profound  conviction  that  the  future  order  of  the  1 
world  must  be  based  on  the  cooperation  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  which  recognize  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  justice  as  constituting  the  moral  foundation 
of  all  our  common  civilization;  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  consider  it  imperative  to  declare  solemnly 
even  now  that  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  closing 
once  and  for  all  the  period  of  past  recriminations 
and  disputes  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
community  of  their  fundamental  interests,  arc  de¬ 
termined  on  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  enter, 
as  independent  and  sovereign  States,  into  closer 
political  and  economic  association,  which  would 
become  the  basis  of  a  new  order  in  Central  Europe  ^ 
and  a  guarantee  of  its  stability. 

Moreover,  both  Governments  express  the  hope 
that  in  this  cooperation,  based  on  the  respect  for 
the  Freedom  of  Nations,  the  Principles  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  Dignity  of  Man,  they  will  also  be 
joined  by  other  countries  in  that  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent.  The  two  Governments  are  re¬ 
solved  already  now  to  cooperate  closely  for  the  ^ 
defence  of  their  common  interests  and  for  the 
preparation  of  the  future  association  of  the  two 
countries.  The  two  Governments  stigmatize  the 
cynical  farce  which  the  leaders  of  Nazi  Germany 
are  endeavouring  to  stage  by  proclaiming  them¬ 
selves  the  builders  of  a  new  European  order.  The 
hypocrisy  of  these  assertions  is  most  clearly  re-  | 
vealed  in  the  light  of  German  endeavors  aiming  ‘ 
at  the  destruction  of  our  two  ancient  nations, 
which  have  contributed  their  important  share  to 
the  common  treasure  of  human  civilization;  the 
violence  and  cruelty  to  which  our  two  nations  are 
being  subjected;  the  expulsion  of  the  native  popu-  , 
lations  from  large  areas  of  their  ancient  home 
lands;  the  banishing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  to  the  interior  of  Germany  as 
forced  labour;  mass  executions  and  deportations 
to  concentration  camps;  the  plundering  of  public 
and  private  property;  the  extermination  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  class  and  of  all  manifestations  of  cultural 
life;  the  spoliation  of  the  treasures  of  science  and 
art;  and  the  persecution  of  all  religious  beliefs,  arc 
unparalleled  in  all  human  history.  They  offer  a 
striking  example  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
Germanic  new  order.  The  two  Governments  ad- 
5.  Inter-Allied  Retiew  (New  York),  January  1941.  . 
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j  dress  this  burning  appeal  to  all  free  people  im- 
i  mune  from  the  German  terror  that,  in  the  measure 
of  their  strength,  they  should  help  the  nations 
allied  in  the  struggle  for  the  Freedom  of  all  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  its 
present  monstrous  nightmare. 


PoLISH-CzECIIOSLOVAK  AgREEMEnV’ 

I  January  23,  1942 

The  governments  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  agreed  on  the  following  points  with  regard  to 
the  future  Confederation  of  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

1.  The  two  governments  desire  that  the  Polish- 
Czechoslovak  Confederation  should  embrace  other 
states  of  the  European  area  with  which  the  vital 
interests  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  are  linked 
up. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Confederation  is  to  assure 
common  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs;  de¬ 
fense;  economic  and  financial  matters;  scxial  ques- 

)  tions;  transport,  posts  and  telegraphs. 

3.  The  Confederation  will  have  a  common  gen¬ 
eral  staff,  whose  task  it  will  be  to  prepare  the 
means  of  defense,  while  in  the  event  of  war  a  uni¬ 
fied  supreme  command  will  be  appointed. 

4.  The  Confederation  will  coordinate  the  policy 
I  of  foreign  trade  and  customs  tariffs  of  the  states 

forming  the  Confederation  with  a  view  to  the 
)  conclusion  of  a  customs  union, 

'  5.  The  Confederation  will  have  an  agreed  mon¬ 

etary  policy.  Autonomous  banks  of  issue  of  the 
states  forming  the  Confederation  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  will  be  their  task  to  assure  that  the  parity 
I  established  between  the  various  national  curren¬ 
cies  shall  be  permanently  maintained. 

I  6.  The  Confederation  will  coordinate  the  finan¬ 
cial  policies  of  the  states  forming  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  especially  with  regard  to  taxation. 

7.  The  development  and  administration  of  rail¬ 
way,  road,  water  and  air  transport,  as  also  of  the  tele¬ 
communication  services,  will  be  carried  out  accord- 
)  ing  to  a  common  plan.  .\n  identical  tariff  for 
I  [Mstal  and  telecommunication  services  will  be  bind- 
I  iiig  on  all  the  territories  of  the  Confederation, 
j  The  states  in  possession  of  sea  and  inland  harbours 
\  will  take  into  consideration  the  economic  interests 
of  the  Confederation  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the 
!^tatcs  forming  the  Confederation  will  mutually 
support  the  interests  of  the  sea  and  inland  har- 
ix)urs  of  the  states  forming  the  Confederation. 

5.  (>>ordination  will  also  be  applied  in  the  realm 
of  social  policy  of  the  various  states  of  the  Con¬ 
federation. 

:  //’/</,,  February  15,  1942. 


9.  The  Confederation  will  assure  cooperation 
among  its  members  in  educational  and  cultural 
matters. 

10.  Questions  of  nationality  will  remain  within 
the  competence  of  the  individual  states  forming 
the  Confederation.  The  passenger  traffic  between 
the  various  states  included  in  the  Confederation 
will  take  place  without  any  restrictions,  in  particu¬ 
lar  without  passports  and  visas.  The  question  of 
free  domicile  and  of  right  to  exercise  any  gainful 
occupation  of  the  citizens  of  the  individual  states 
forming  the  Confederation  over  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Confederation  will  be  regulated. 

11.  The  question  of  the  mutual  recognition  by 
the  states  forming  the  Confederation  of  school 
and  professional  diplomas,  of  documents  and  sen¬ 
tences  of  court,  as  well  as  the  question  of  mutual 
legal  aid,  in  particular  in  the  execution  of  court 
sentences,  will  be  regulated. 

12.  The  constitutions  of  the  individual  states  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Confederation  will  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  these  states  the  following  rights:  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  personal  freedom,  freedom  of 
learning,  freedom  of  the  spoken  and  written  word, 
freedom  of  organization  and  association,  equality 
of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  free  admission  of  all 
citizens  to  the  performance  of  all  state  functions, 
the  independence  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government  by  the  representative  national 
bodies  by  means  of  free  elections. 

13.  Both  governments  have  agreed  that  in  order 
to  ensure  the  common  policy  with  regard  to  the 
above  mentioned  spheres,  the  establishment  of 
common  organs  of  the  Confederation  will  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

14.  The  states  included  in  the  Confederation 
will  jointly  defray  the  costs  of  its  maintenance. 


Ri’ssiAN-PoLisH  Treaty^ 

July  30,  1941 

1.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  recognizes 
the  Soviet-German  treaties  of  1939  as  to  territorial 
changes  in  Poland  as  having  lost  their  validity. 
The  Polish  Government  declares  Poland  is  not 
bound  by  any  agreement  with  any  third  power 
which  is  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R, 

2.  Diplomatic  relations  will  be  restored  between 
the  two  governments  upon  the  signing  of  this 
agreement,  and  an  immediate  exchange  of  Am¬ 
bassadors  will  be  arranged. 

3.  The  two  governments  mutually  agree  to 
7.  Bulletin  of  International  News  (London),  AuRiist  9,  1941. 
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render  one  to  another  aid  and  support  of  all  kinds 
in  the  present  war  against  Hitlerite  Germany. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  expresses 
its  consent  to  the  formation  on  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  a  Polish  Army  under  a  commander  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Polish  Government  in  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Polish  Army  on 
territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  being  subordinated  in  an 
operational  sense  to  the  Supreme  Command  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  which  the  Polish  Army  will  be  repre¬ 
sented.  All  details  as  to  command,  organization 
and  employment  of  this  force  will  be  settled  in  a 
subsequent  agreement. 

5.  This  agreement  will  come  into  force  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  signature  and  without  ratification.  The 
present  agreement  is  drawn  up  in  two  copies,  in 
the  Russian  and  Polish  languages.  Both  texts  have 
equal  force. 

The  Soviet  Government  grants  amnesty  to  all 
Polish  citizens  now  detained  on  Soviet  territory 
either  as  prisoners  of  war  or  on  other  sufficient 
grounds,  as  from  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations. 


Russian-Polish  Declaration” 

December  4,  1941 

The  (iovernment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
(iovernment  of  the  Polish  Republic,  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  friendly  concord  and  fighting  collabora¬ 
tion,  declare: 

1.  German  Hitlerite  imperialism  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  mankind — no  compromise  with  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Both  States,  jointly  with  Great  Britain  and 
other  Allies  and  with  the  support  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  wage  war  until  complete 
victory  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  German 
invaders. 

2.  Implementing  the  treaty  concluded  July  30, 
1941,  both  Governments  will  render  each  other 
during  the  war  full  military  assistance,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Polish  Republic  located  on  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  wage  war  against  the 
German  bandits  hand  in  hand  with  the  Soviet 
troops.  In  peace  time  their  relations  will  be  based 
on  good  neighborly  collaboration,  friendship,  and 
mutual  honest  observance  of  the  undertakings  they 
have  assumed. 

3.  After  the  victorious  war  and  appropriate  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  Hitlerite  criminals,  it  will  be  the 
task  of  the  Allied  States  to  ensure  a  durable  and 
just  peace.  This  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
new  organization  of  international  relations  on  the 
basis  of  unification  of  the  democratic  countries  in 

8.  Free  Europe  (London),  December  12,  1941. 


a  durable  alliance.  Respect  for  international  law, 
backed  by  the  collective  armed  force  of  all  the 
Allied  States,  must  form  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
creation  of  such  an  organization.  Only  under  this 
condition  can  a  Europe  destroyed  by  the  German 
barbarians  be  restored  and  can  a  guarantee  be  cre¬ 
ated  that  the  disaster  caused  by  the  Hitlerites  will 
never  be  repeated. 

Signed:  By  authorization  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union — STALIN 
For  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
Republic — SIKORSKI 


Greek-Yugoslav  Agreement^ 

January  15,  1942 

Having  observed  that  past  experience,  and  more 
particularly  very  recent  experience,  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  lack  of  close  understanding  between 
the  Balkan  peoples  has  caused  them  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  powers  of  aggression  in  their  aim  , 
toward  political  and  military  penetration  and  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  peninsula;  and  considering  that  in 
order  to  assure  the  independence  and  peace  of  the 
Balkan  states  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
policy  must  be  the  principle  of  “The  Balkans  for 
the  Balkan  peoples,”  His  Majesty,  King  of  the  ' 
Hellenes,  and  His  Majesty,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  * 
have  decided  to  conclude  the  present  Agreement  j 
concerning  the  Constitution  of  a  Balkan  Union  | 
and  to  that  effect  have  named  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries:  His  Majesty,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  has 
named  His  Excellency,  Emanuel  Tsouderos,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  | 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  His  Excellency,  Charalambos  j 
Simopoulos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  ) 
Plenipotentiary  and  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  ' 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Jugoslavia,  has  named  His  Excellency,  Profes¬ 
sor  Slobodan  Jovanovitch,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
His  Excellency,  Momtehilo  Nintchitch,  Minister  ^ 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  receiving  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  their  plenary  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  drawn  up  in  good  and  due  form,  these  Min¬ 
isters  have  agreed  to  the  following  dispositions: 

Chapter  One:  Organs  of  the  Union. 

Article  I:  The  Organs  of  the  Union  which  will  , 
meet  at  regular  intervals  are: 

1.  A  Political  Organ  constituted  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

2.  An  Economic  and  Financial  Organ  consti¬ 
tuted  by  two  members  of  each  Government 

9.  Ihid.,  January  30,  1942. 
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I  who  will  be  competent  in  economic  and 
financial  matters. 

Article  II:  The  Permanent  Military  Organ.  This 
Organ,  wherein  the  Governments  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs 
or  by  their  Representatives,  will  constitute  at 
the  side  of  the  National  General  Staffs  a  Com¬ 
mon  General  Staff  of  the  National  Armies. 
This  Organ  will  comprise  two  bureaus,  one 
I  for  the  Army  and  Aviation  and  the  other  for 
the  Navy. 

Article  III:  A  Permanent  Bureau  will  comprise 
three  sections: 

A.  Political 

B.  Economic  and  Financial 

C.  Military 

Article  IV:  The  Presidents  of  the  Councils  of 
Ministers  of  the  States  composing  the  Union 
will  meet  whenever  circumstances  require,  in 
order  to  discuss  questions  of  a  general  order 
of  interest  to  the  Union. 

.  Article  V:  Collaboration  between  Parliaments:  The 
governments  of  the  Union  will  facilitate  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  between  parliamentary  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  allowing  these 
delegations  to  proceed  to  exchanges  of  views 
and  to  expressions  of  their  wishes  in  the  form 
of  questions  of  common  interest  which  would 
*  be  submitted  to  them  by  competent  organs. 

)  Chapter  Two:  Business  of  the  Organs,  of  the 
Union. 

Article  VI:  (i)  The  tasl^  of  the  Political  Organ 
will  be: 

I  A.  To  coordinate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Union  to 
\  act  in  a  uniform  manner  on  an  international 
I  plane  and  to  proceed  with  preliminary  con¬ 
sultation  at  all  times  when  the  vital  exterior 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  Union  should 
be  menaced. 

B.  To  prepare  projects  for  agreements  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union.  The  Political  Organ  will 
undertake  the  constitution  of  the  following 
Organisations : 

1a.  A  Commission  charged  with  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  agreements  of  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion  between  members  of  the  Union  and 
with  the  supervision  of  their  application, 
i  b.  A  Commission  charged  with  the  coordi- 
'  nation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Organs  of  the 

press  in  view  of  a  rapprochement  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  States  which  are  members 
of  the  Union,  and  of  the  defence  of  their 
interests. 


Article  VII:  (2)  The  tasl{  of  the  Economic  and 
Financial  Organ  will  be: 

A.  To  coordinate  the  policies  of  exterior  com¬ 
merce  and  customs  tariffs  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  customs  union. 

B.  To  elaborate  a  common  economic  plan  for 
members  of  the  Union. 

C.  To  study  by  means  of  special  organs 
all  means  which  will  permit  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  communications  between  members 
of  the  Union  (railways,  roads,  navigation 
by  sea,  air  and  river,  posts  and  telegraph), 
as  well  as  tourist  development  within  the 
Union. 

D.  To  prepare  a  draft  of  an  Agreement  insti¬ 
tuting  a  Balkan  monetary  union. 

Article  VIII:  (3)  The  tasl{  of  the  Military  Organ 
will  be  to  coordinate  activities  concerning  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  national  armed  forces 
of  the  members  of  the  Union,  adoption  of  a 
common  plan  of  defence  and  a  common  type 
of  armament,  etc.  The  mission  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Union  will  be  to  defend  the  Euro¬ 
pean  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Article  IX:  (4)  The  permanent  bureau  will  form 
the  Secretariat  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
Union  and  its  task  will  be: 

A.  To  prepare  material  for  the  labors  of  the 
Organs  of  the  Union. 

B.  To  study  all  questions  the  solution  of  which 
may  render  more  efficacious  the  political, 
economic,  financial  and  military  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Union. 

C.  To  supervise  the  application  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Organs  of  the  Union. 

Chapter  Three: 

Article  X:  The  high  contracting  parties  declare 
that  this  agreement  presents  the  general 
foundations  for  the  organisation  of  a  Balkan 
Union.  They  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  foregoing  dispositions  from  the  date  of 
exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification, 
and  they  envisage  with  satisfaction  the  future 
adhesion  to  this  agreement  of  other  Balkan 
states  ruled  by  governments  freely  and  legally 
constituted. 

Article  XT.  The  present  Agreement  will  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  will  be  ex¬ 
changed,  as  soon  as  this  shall  be  possible.  In 
witness  whereof,  the  representative  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  hereto  placed  their  signatures 
and  their  seals. 

Done  in  London  in  duplicate,  the  original  in 
French,  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
nine-hundred  and  forty-two. 
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Declaration  OF  Central  European  and  Balkan  peace  that  will  follow  victory  will  bring  to  out 


Delegations  of  Government,  Employers’  and 
Workers’  Delegates  at  I.L.O.  Conference 
November  4,  1941*° 

The  Government,  Employers’  and  Workers’ 
Delegations  of  the  Central  European  and  Balkan 
countries  represented  at  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  having  met  and  jointly  reviewed  the 
situation,  have  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
declaration: 

1.  With  feelings  of  indescribable  sadness,  we 
pay  a  tribute  to  our  tormented  peoples,  to  their 
unconquerable  spirit,  their  courage,  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  sacrifices.  We  proclaim  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  our  countries  in  the  common  struggle 
for  freedom. 

2.  We  protest  before  the  civilized  world  against 
the  innumerable  and  unprecedented  atrocities  that 
are  being  daily  committed  by  the  invaders  and 
their  satellites.  For  the  sole  crime  of  remaining 
loyal  to  their  country,  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  are  subjected  to  the  tortures  of  the 
concentration  camps  or  are  executed.  The  invader 
respects  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  the  rights  of 
man.  We  do  particularly  protest  against  the  bar¬ 
barous  practice  of  taking  hostages  and  executing 
them. 

We  send  a  fraternal  greeting  to  the  other  op¬ 
pressed  nations  of  Europe.  We  encourage  the 
spirit  of  resistance  of  the  working  masses  through 
adopting  unity  among  all  the  enslaved  peoples. 
We  pay  tribute  to  the  great  and  valiant  peoples  of 
the  British  Empire,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
the  great  American  nation.  Our  most  sympathetic 
thoughts  go  also  to  the  people  of  China. 

3.  We  solemnly  assure  our  peoples  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  their  liberation,  carried  on  jointly  with  the 
world’s  great  democracies,  shall  be  continued  un¬ 
tiringly  until  the  day  of  victory. 

4.  In  pursuing  this  struggle  we  count  on  the  help 
and  wholehearted  support  of  all  the  free  nations 
and  aboye  all  of  their  organized  working  people. 
The  duration  of  the  war  depends  very  largely 
on  the  extent  to  which  those  nations  and  especially 
their  workers  show  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

5.  The  countries  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  reaffirm  their  profound  devotion  to  the 
democratic  principle,  and  express  their  solidarity 
with  the  great  democracies. 

6.  We  express  the  firm  conviction  that  the 


peoples,  as  well  as  to  all  peoples  throughout  th( 
world,  enjoyment  of  the  four  freedoms  define 
in  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  declaration. 

We  hope  that  the  end  of  this  war,  which  waJ| 
forced  upon  us,  will  save  a  hundred  million  in|i 
habitants  of  Central  Europe  and  of  the  Balkansi] 
from  their  present  state  of  wretchedness  by  assurl 
ing  them  the  possibility  of  stable  employment] 
guaranteed  by  reconstruction  and  by  the  develop|> 
ment  of  their  industries,  agriculture  and  mcrchanrii 
marine,  and  that  those  peoples  will  be  inclu(ie<i 
within  the  sphere  of  international  exchanges  of 
goods  and  services.  I 

Special  attention  goes  to  the  masses  of  thl 
peasant  population  and  to  their  social  and  ec4 
nomic  standards,  because  it  is  on  those  elemenfjl 
that  peace  and  security  in  that  region  dcpen-l  ^ 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  our  present  joint  declara  i 
tion  has  been  conceived,  and  it  is  in  this  sanK  j 
spirit  of  frank  and  friendly  collaboration  that  \v(  1 
conceive  the  part  to  be  played  by  our  countries  i| 
the  reconstruction  of  a  new  Europe,  enjoying  | 
stable  peace  with  freedom  and  prosperity.  i 

Czechoslovakian  Delegation  ; 

Government  Delegate:  Jan  Masaryk,  Minister  o| 
Foreign  Affairs.  Jaromir  Necas,  Minister  for  Re^ 
construction  and  Public  Works.  | 

Employers’  Delegate:  Richard  Morawetz.  | 

Workers’  Delegate:  Josef  Kosina.  I 

Gree\  Delegation 

Government  Delegate:  Aristide  Dimitrato| 
Minister  of  Labor,  Agriculture  and  Co  opciatlvcj 
Employers’  Delegate:  Georges  Logothetis.  [ 

Workers’  Delegate:  Demetrios  Papas,  Execuuvi 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Workers  d 
Greece.  [ 

Polish  Delegation  I 

Government  Delegate:  Jan  Stanczyk,  Minista 
of  Labor  and  Social  Assistance.  I 

Employers’  Delegate:  Alfred  Falter.  f 

Workers’  Delegate:  Felix  Gross  (Authorizel 
by  Alojzy  .Adamczyk  to  sign  for  the  Workerr 
Delegation).  [ 

Yugoslav  Delegation  I 

Government  Delegate:  Sava  N.  Kosanovitc| 
Minister  of  State.  F 

Employers’  Delegate:  Bozo  Banats.  I 

Workers’  Delegate:  Cezar  Milos.  | 

10.  New  Europe  (New  York),  December  1941.  F 
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